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November  27,  1909. 


Editor  of  Science, 

Garrison  on  Hudson, 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir: 

IV  /T Y  attention  as  Editor  of  Dr. 

Spurzheim’s  Phrenology  has 
recently  been  called  to  the  review 
of  this  work  in  Science  by  Professor 
Spitzka,  of  Jefferson  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  Philadelphia.  He  asserts  at 
the  outset  that  “Phrenology  has 
had  its  day  of  even  shorter  dura¬ 
tion  than  alchemy  and  astrology, 
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alike  empiric  and  mystic,  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  particularly  the  former 
did  much  to  prepare  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  rising  superstructure 
of  proved  facts  regarding  the  brain 
and  mind.”  “One  is  curious  to 
know  why  such  an  obsolete  work 
was  deemed  worthy  of  reprinting 
at  this  time  after  the  lapse  of  sixty 
years.”  “  Cyrus  Elder,  who  writes 
the  introduction,  is  evidently  a 
lavman  in  matters  anatomic  and 
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physiologic  and  therefore  dough¬ 
tily  attacks  the  doctor  of  medicine 
and  the  psychologist  as  knowing 
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nothing  of  the  mind  in  the  one 
case  and  nothing  of  the  brain  in 
the  other.” 

The  psychologist  cannot  resent 
the  charge  of  knowing  nothing 
about  the  brain,  for  he  pretends 
to  no  such  knowledge.  Reference 
to  any  encyclopedia,  or  any  work 
on  psychology  of  the  orthodox 
school,  will  fully  establish  this 
fact.  The  brain  is  conceded  to  be 
a  vague  sort  of  lodging  place  for 
the  mind,  but  the  mental  opera¬ 
tions  studied  by  the  psychologist 
might  as  well  go  on  in  the  air.  To 
one  count  of  the  indictment  there 
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must  be  a  plea  of  nole  contendere. 
What  of  the  other  count? 

The  reviewer  resents  the  charge 
that  the  doctor  of  medicine,  to 
whom  the  study  of  the  brain  be¬ 
longs,  knows  nothing  of  the  mind. 
The  patient  researches  cited  by 
him,  which  have  furnished  the 
doctor  11  with  a  good  working  map 
of  the  somesthetic  and  sense  areas 
and  inferentially  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex,” 
do  not  belong  to  mental  science 
but  to  medical,  and  my  intro¬ 
duction  distinctly  concedes  their 
value. 
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The  Jefferson  Medical  College  is 
as  well  equipped  as  its  competitors, 
but  it  has  no  professorship  of 
mental  science,  and  knowledge  of 
it  is  not  a  requirement  for  matric¬ 
ulation.  There  is  study  of  in¬ 
sanity,  but  there  is  neither  giv¬ 
ing  nor  testing  of  any  knowledge 
of  the  sane  and  healthy  mind, 
professors  and  scholars  alike  be¬ 
gin,  as  to  this  vital  matter,  as 
well  informed  as  “the  man  in  the 
street.” 

The  reviewer  says  “while  less 
than  one-third  of  the  corticle  ex¬ 
panse  is  directly  concerned  with 
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receptive  and  emissive  functions, 
the  remainder  is  presumed  to  be 
devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  the 
higher  mental  activities  manifested 
in  abstract  thought,  ideation,  rea¬ 
soning,  and  language.”  Here  is 
stated  a  conception  of  mind,  not 
as  the  fully  organized  and  eternally 
persistent  spiritual  man,  but  merely 
as  a  product  of  the  action  of  the 
brain,  a  conception  which  has 
blighted  with  materialism  much 
of  the  medical  profession,  as  is 
acknowledged  and  lamented  by 
many  of  its  members.  The  author 
of  the  article  upon  “the  nerves  and 
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brain,”  in  the  “New  International 
Encyclopedia,”  has  a  shorter  list 
of  mental  operations  than  the  re¬ 
viewer,  none  of  which  are  taken 
from  phrenology.  He  denies  local¬ 
ization  of  mental  faculties  in  the 
brain,  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
which  may  therefore  be  engaged 
in  the  elaboration  of  any  mental 
activity,  and  asserts  that  “in  fact 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  no  such  localization  exists, 
the  same  parts  of  the  cortex  being 
concerned  in  very  different  emo¬ 
tions!” 

That  all  this  is  contradicted  by 
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the  analogies  of  nature,  and  es¬ 
pecially  by  the  known  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  nerves  and  brain,  is 
conclusively  shown  by  Herbert 
Spencer  as  fully  quoted  in  my 
introduction,  from  which  I  make 
the  following  brief  extracts.  He 
says:  “It  is  proved  experimen¬ 
tally  that  every  bundle  of  nerve 
fibres  and  every  ganglion  has  a 
special  duty  and  each  part  of  every 
such  bundle  and  every  such  gang¬ 
lion  has  a  duty  still  more  special. 
Can  it  be  that  in  the  great  hemi¬ 
spherical  ganglion  alone  the  special¬ 
ization  of  duty  does  not  hold?” 
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“Either  there  is  some  arrangement, 
some  organization,  in  the  cerebrum 
or  there  is  none.  If  there  is  no 
organization  the  cerebrum  is  a 
chaotic  mass  of  fibres,  incapable  of 
performing  any  orderly  action. 
If  there  is  some  organization  it 
must  consist  of  that  same  physio¬ 
logical  ‘division  of  labor’  in  which 
all  organization  consists,  and  there 
is  no  division  of  labor,  physiological 
or  other,  of  which  we  have  any  ex¬ 
ample  or  can  form  any  conception 
but  what  involves  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  special  kinds  of  activity  in 
special  places.” 
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I  can  not  imagine  why  the  re¬ 
viewer  wholly  ignored  my  large  cita¬ 
tion  of  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
facts  which  are  directly  in  the  line 
of  his  professional  labors.  The 
matter  cannot  be  ignored;  it  is  a 
vindication  of  the  basic  principle 
of  phrenology.  It  makes  the  effort 
to  find  the  special  functions  of 
special  parts  of  the  brain,  a  legiti¬ 
mate  quest,  immeasurably  exceed¬ 
ing  in  importance  the  locating  of 
the  north  pole.  To  this  quest  those 
fully  equipped  men  of  science, 
Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  de¬ 
voted  their  lives.  It  is  not  as 
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“alchemy  and  astrology,  alike  em¬ 
piric  and  mystic,”  as  alleged  by 
the  reviewer,  but  natural  science 
founded  as  the  other  sciences  upon 
observation  and  induction.  How 
almost  inconceivably  wide  were 
the  observations  of  the  founders 
is  known  only  to  those  who  have 
read  the  works  in  which  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  facts  are  recorded.  In 
this  field  that  greatest  of  living 
naturalists,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, 
is  of  undoubted  competence,  and 
in  his  book  on  the  last  century  he 
sets  forth,  at  large,  his  reasons, 
briefly  quoted  in  my  introduction, 
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for  concluding  that  “in  the  com¬ 
ing  century  phrenology  will  assur¬ 
edly  attain  general  acceptance.  It 
will  prove  itself  to  be  the  true 
science  of  mind.  Its  practical 
uses  in  education,  in  self  discipline, 
in  the  reformatory  treatment  of 
criminals,  and  in  the  medical  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  insane  will  give  it 
one  of  the  highest  places  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  sciences:  and  its 
persistent  neglect  and  obloquy  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  sixty  years  will  be 
referred  to  as  an  example  of  the 
most  inconceivable  narrowness  and 
prejudice  which  prevailed  among 
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men  of  science,  at  the  very  time 
they  were  making  such  splendid 
advances  in  other  fields  of  thought 
and  discovery.” 

Does  the  reviewer  of  “Phre¬ 
nology”  furnish  such  “example” 
in  thinking  it  unnecessary  to  read 
the  book  you  placed  in  his  hands? 
Of  this  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
and  I  cite  only  the  fact  that  he 
attributes  to  Spurzheim  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “protuberances,”  vulgarly 
called  bumps,  which  he  repeatedly 
and  distinctly  repudiates. 

The  book  is  not  reviewed;  there 
is  no  reference  to  it  or  quotation 
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from  it;  and  I  am  challenged  to 
state  “why  such  an  obsolete  work 
was  deemed  worthy  of  reprinting 
at  this  time  and  after  a  lapse  of 
more  than  sixty  years.”  There 
are  a  number  of  answers  and  I 
will  ask  permission  to  give  one  of 
them  briefly. 

Since  Dr.  Spurzheim  wrote,  the 
new  science  of  evolution  has  arisen, 
based  upon  comparative  physio¬ 
logical  studies  of  man  and  the 
lower  animals.  Proceeding  pari 
passu  with  the  evolution  of  the 
body  there  has  been  necessarily 
evolution  of  mind  in  the  lower 
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animals  and  in  man.  The  effort 
to  trace  this  psychological  prog¬ 
ress  has  had  nothing  to  work 
upon  in  man,  for  special  faculties 
and  organization  are  denied  to 
his  mind,  and  the  animals  have 
been  necessarily  left  out,  for  the 
method  of  introspection  could  not 
reach  them.  With  respect  to  them, 
instead  of  science  we  have  the 
nature  fakir.  With  the  evolution 
of  mind  there  has  been  necessary 
evolution  of  brain,  and  necessarily 
its  bony  covering,  the  skull,  has 
arisen  and  expanded  from  its  low¬ 
est  recognizable  form  to  the  cave 
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man,  and  from  the  cave  man  to 
myself  and  my  reviewer.  That 
the  mental  faculties  as  located  by 
Gall  and  named  by  Spurzheim  con¬ 
stitute  “a  true  science  of  mind,” 
as  stated  by  Doctor  Wallace,  can 
be  ascertained  by  an  ordinarily 
intelligent  observer;  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  positions  in  man  and  the 
animals  of  all  the  mental  organs 
which  the  animals  fully  possess, 
and  the  rise  to  a  higher  place  in 
the  expanded  brain  of  man  of 
organs  of  the  faculties  which  he 
alone  fully  possesses,  is  an  over¬ 
whelming  corroboration  of  the  doc- 
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trine  of  evolution.  From  the  time 
when  a  propensity  or  an  intellect¬ 
ual  faculty  first  appeared  in  the 
lower  animals  its  quality  has  never 
changed,  its  location  in  the  brain 
has  never  changed,  and  it  has 
never  been  lost. 

The  reviewer  casts  a  contempt¬ 
uous  glance  upon,  and  makes  con¬ 
temptuous  mention  of,  the  plates 
of  animal  heads  in  “Phrenology” 
which  have  marked  upon  them 
the  location  of  the  organs  of  com¬ 
bativeness  and  benevolence.  They 
are  there;  he  can  find  them,  if  he 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  for 
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them;  and  it  is  pitiable  that  he 
should  have  no  sense  of  their 
overwhelming  significance. 

Pretty  much  everybody  is  agreed 
that  evolution  has  occurred,  but 
there  is  no  agreement  with  respect 
to  its  alleged  causes  and  they  must 
be  considered  inadequate.  The 
evolution  of  the  skull  is  indicative 
of  the  evolution  of  the  brain,  which 
has  gone  forward  under  conditions 
in  which  none  of  the  causes  said 
to  account  for  the  evolution  of  the 
body  could  be  operative.  Safely 
housed  within  its  bony  covering, 
its  visible  environment,  it  has  not 
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been  affected  by  the  struggle  for 
existence,  natural  selection,  or 
sexual  selection.  There  could  be 
no  accidental  variation,  for  all 
variations  serve  a  purpose,  and 
it  has  itself  made  all  the  changes 
which  have  gone  forward  in  the 
evolution  of  its  visible  environ¬ 
ment. 

Unlike  the  evolution  of  the 
body,  by  which  its  form  and  mem¬ 
bers  changed  into  something  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  a  leg  changing  into  an 
arm,  the  members  of  the  mind 
and  their  organs  in  the  brain  never 
changed;  in  its  proper  sense  there 
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has  been  no  evolution;  there  were 
additions  from  time  to  time  of  a 
wholly  new  bit  of  brain  without 
which  a  new  mental  faculty  could 
not  be  manifested,  and  its  office 
was  to  manifest  it.  How  came 
successively  such  new  bits  of  brain? 
They  did  not  make  themselves. 
It  must  be  concluded  that  they 
were  developed  by  the  mind,  and 
that  evolution  has  been  a  gradual 
and  orderly  incarnation  of  spirit¬ 
ual  powers  of  which  the  entire 
physical  organism  is  the  corre¬ 
spondent  and  instrument,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  human  form  domi- 
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nated  by  the  spiritual  man.  But 
why  speak  of  a  spiritual  man? 
Our  Medical  Betsy  Prigg  will  use 
her  retort  to  Sara  Gamp  when  the 
latter  lady  quoted  Mrs.  Harris — 
“There  ain’t  no  sich  person.” 

Cyrus  Elder. 

PROF.  SLOSSON  VS.  PROF.  SPITZKA. 

Naturally  limited  by  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  paying  advertising 
rates,  the  foregoing  criticism  of 
Professor  Spitzka’s  alleged  review 
of  Spurzheim’s  Phrenology,  is  far 
from  exhaustive.  His  assertion 
that  “it  cannot  be  denied  that 
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Gall  and  Spurzheim,  particularly 
the  former,  did  much  to  prepare  the 
rising  superstructure  of  proved  facts 
regarding  the  brain  and  mind,” 
awakens  curiosity.  How  very  grad¬ 
ual  the  rise  of  this  superstruct¬ 
ure  must  be  is  evident  from  the 
legal  contests  to  get  the  “proved 
facts”  before  a  court  and  jury,  in 
which  the  professional  expert  wit¬ 
ness  is  so  thoroughly  discredited 
that  larger  reliance  is  placed  upon 
“the  man  in  the  street.”  This 
“rising  superstructure  of  proved 
facts  regarding  the  brain  and 
mind”  is  evidently  a  private  view 
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by  Prof.  Spitzka  of  a  phenomenon 
of  which  unfortunately  there  is  as 
usual  the  most  conflicting  testi¬ 
mony,  or  of  it  a  careful  search  dis¬ 
closes  no  record  whatever.  Com¬ 
missioned  apparently  by  “The 
Independent,”  Prof.  Edwin  E. 
Slosson  thoroughly  examined  four¬ 
teen  great  American  universities 
seeking  for  light  upon  the  recog¬ 
nized  “problem  of  the  mind,”  but 
of  this  “rising  superstructure”  he 
found  no  trace. 

It  was  in  the  examination  of 
Cornell  fully  reported  in  the  issue 
of  the  magazine  for  October  7, 
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1909,  that  the  hopeless  character 
of  the  quest  is  most  graphically 
disclosed.  I  quote  in  full  Profes¬ 
sor  Slosson’s  conclusions  upon  that 
which  he  himself  calls  the  “prob¬ 
lem  of  the  mind”  and  Cornell’s 
concentration  of  forces  upon  it. 

“The  visitor  who  climbs  to  the 
top  story  of  the  old  Morris  Build¬ 
ing  will  find  an  interesting  depart¬ 
ment,  the  psychological  labora¬ 
tory,  occupying  a  desultory  series 
of  twenty-six  rooms.  Philosophy 
at  Cornell  is  especially  favored  by 
having  a  separate  endowment  of 
its  own,  the  gift  of  the  late  Henry 
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W.  Sage,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  from  1875  to  1897.  At 
the  time  the  school  was  founded, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  there  was 
a  prevalent  impression,  at  least 
among  those  of  us  who  were 
young,  enthusiastic  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  that  there  was  some  sort 
of  a  philosophical  millennium  soon 
to  come  about,  an  era  of  good 
feeling,  when  physician  and  meta¬ 
physician  should  fall  upon  each 
other’s  necks;  when  Platonist  and 
Aristotelian  should  understand 
each  other’s  tongue;  when  psychol¬ 
ogist  and  physiologist  should  see 
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both  sides  of  the  shield;  when  all 
should  join  hands  and  rally  around 
the  Kymograph,  and  a  little  child 
should  lead  them.  My  language 
is  a  little  confused,  but  all  the 
better  represents  our  state  of  mind 
at  that  time.  It  seems  long  ago 
when  I  think  of  it,  for  the  millen¬ 
nium  has  been  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned,  as  all  millenniums  have  to 
be,  and  probably  the  vision  that  in¬ 
spired  it  has  faded  from  the  sight 
of  the  younger  generation.  Any¬ 
way  there  seems  to  be  at  Cornell 
no  such  concentration  of  forces  on 
the  •problem  of  the  mind  as  we  once 
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hoped  for.  The  departments  have 
all  grown  but  not  grown  together. 
They  are  scattered  topographically 
and  logically.  Professor  Tichener’s 
machines  spin  freely  in  Morrill 
Hall  grinding  out  papers  for  the 
“American  Journal  of  Psychology,” 
but  over  in  Goldwin  Smith  Hall, 
Plato  and  Kant  and  Thomas  Aqui¬ 
nas  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way  undisturbed  by  the  machinery. 
Professor  Burt  G.  Wilder  has  an 
unique  collection  of  1600  brains  in 
McGraw  Hall,  but  what  have  they 
to  do  with  the  living  brains  of  the 
children  that  are  being  experi- 
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mented  upon  in  the  educational 
department?  I  do  not  mean  to 
find  fault  with  Cornell  for  failing 
to  do  what  is  done  nowhere,  but 
I  merely  note  the  fact  that  even 
the  centripetal  force  of  a  special 
endowment  has  not  succeeded  in 
founding  a  school  of  philosophy 
in  the  traditional  sense  of  the 
term;  it  has  merely  brought  to 
one  place  a  number  of  philosophical 
students.” 

“The  problem  of  the  mind” 
which  challenges  the  psychologist 
and  physiologist  is  farther  from 
solution,  to  Professor  Slosson,  than 
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it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  worst 
of  all  the  quest  for  the  lost  Psyche, 
by  newly  invented  and  most  elabo¬ 
rate  and  expensive  machinery,  led 
so  exultingly  by  the  psychologist, 
comes  to  nothing  at  all.  The 
papers  “ground  out”  for  “The 
American  Journal  of  Psychology” 
are  “caviare  to  the  general”  and 
are  of  no  earthly  interest  to  any 
one  not  a  psychologist.  Of  these 
experts  there  is  an  enormous  super¬ 
fluity.  It  reminds  one  of  Mark 
Twain’s  order  to  a  lightning-rod 
peddler,  which  he  instantly  forgot 
with  the  result  that  house,  barn, 
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stable,  pig-pen  and  chicken  coop, 
bristled  everywhere  with  light¬ 
ning  conductors  of  approved  pat¬ 
tern  and  exasperating  uselessness. 

Cyrus  Elder. 

The  Colonial,  Philadelphia. 
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